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ALLAN V. HEELY 
HEADMASTER, THE LAWRENCEVILLE 


WHAT’S AHEAD FOR EDUCATION?’ SCHOOL 


Wuen the Yale Institute of Human Relations was Of the problems which it seems to me American edu- 
founded, nobody knew much about it. It was to unite cation must solve, I think it useful to touch on two: 
the efforts, we were told, of all academic departments How ‘shall we pay the cost of American education 


whose business it was to measure man in various ways after the war? And how may we make sure that the 


and to synthesize their findings. Of the what, the how, cost of postwar education shall buy us something 
and the why there was little understanding. One Sun- worth paying for? 


day a young New Haven tradesman was taking his girl I think it is clear that postwar education can hardly 
for an afternoon stroll. They passed the institute’s be financed as it was before the war begun. Privately 
building. “What’s that?” she asked. “That’s the Yale supported schools and colleges have seen their finan- 
Institute of Human Relations,” he replied. “What do cial structure badly joggled during the past few years. 
they do there?” she continued. “Well,” he answered, Income from endowment has contracted. New endow- 
‘lm not quite sure; but whatever it is, they do it ment cannot be hoped for in view of the tax rate on 
together.” the higher-income brackets. “Annual giving” pro- 
Without knowing it, the young man expressed grams have been encouragingly successful, but cannot 
striking commentary on the present state of American _ be regarded as a hopeful basis for long-range financial 
education. What’s ahead for it? Nobody knows. All stability. Few privately operated institutions can save 
of us who are engaged in it talk about it whenever we the day by raising tuition fees. Their difficulty will be 
meet. We publish private opinions and publie resolu- 0 find enough people who can pay the present fees. 
tions. We buttonhole people from Washington to find The possibilities of reducing operating costs are soon 
out what they think. Or we go to Washington our- exhausted. Since such institutions enlist only a small 
selves to try to get an answer. Some of us are afraid Minority of the national student body, some people 
we know the answer. Others are afraid we do not. think it makes no difference what happens to them. 
All of us are disturbed. Whatever it is, we are in it It is important to notice, therefore, that public edu- 
together; and we take such comfort as we can from ation has its own peculiar troubles. With the public 
our common dilemma. coffers open to it, many people believe it is always well 
off. It never has been. Today there is growing pres- 

‘Address delivered at the Sth Annual Luncheon-Forum gyre jn some communities to reduce the proportion of 


of the Tuition Plan, Ine., New York City, February 15, ; ‘ 
1945. tax income usually spent on education. And the 
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amount usually spent has not been enough to pay for 
good education, even before the war. In 1939-40, for 
example, Mississippi spent only $24 per pupil enrolled 
in the publie schools. Ten states spent less than $50. 
In the same year, the average teacher’s salary in six 
states was less than $800. 

The trouble is not at all a lack of interest or effort 
in a few so-called “backward” states. It is a lack of 
money and overcrowded schools. First, tax revenue 
has more and more been drawn from the states by the 
Federal government. Second, in general the poorest 
states have had the largest proportion of school-age 
children; the richest states, the lowest. As for interest 
and effort, it is generally true that the poorest states 
have been making the best of a hard job. Reliable 
figures show that each of the three statés spending the 
largest proportion of their tax income on education 
was among the twelve lowest in per-capita tax-paying 
ability. It seems clear, therefore, that the financial 
support of the whole program of national education 
is in question. 

In consequence, lots of people are urging Federal 
subsidy of education as the only practicable expedient. 
To many school people the cure is worse than the dis- 
ease. They feel that government support would mean 
government control, the external domination of policy 
and practice; that schools would become pieces in a 
game, with every sort of politician, from a Congress- 
man to a ward heeler, taking a hand in writing the 
rules. I am glad the fear is felt. Education ean serve 
the country only as long as it is free. Everybody 
knows what may happen, and has happened, when a 
municipal school system gets into the hands of a board 
of education which is politically appointed, ignorant, 
and bigoted. Public-school principals of distinguished 
ability have had their life-work stultified by the inter- 
ference of narrow-minded and irresponsible fools. By 
the same token, schools and colleges which were free 
to do what they thought best have set high standards, 
made promising experiments, and contributed a body 
of public servants quite out of proportion to the lim- 
ited numbers they have enrolled. If Federal support 
killed the freedom of schools, it would kill education 
itself. 

It has not done so yet. If the large and varied pro- 
gram of Federal aid to education, begun in 1785, has 
resulted in interference with policy or practice in the 
schools in the interests of any political faction or 
social doctrine, no evidence of it has so far reached the 
public. Lacking the time for full discussion, I believe 
that the provision of Federal funds for public educa- 
tion can be, and is likely to be, surrounded by reason- 
able safeguards to provide that Federal money shall 
be spent without Federal interference. 
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They would not secure that it be spent wisely, Po, 


the real danger facing American education is not the | 


danger of future political interference. It is the dan. 
ger of present disunity, mediocrity, and unequal op- 
portunity. The problem of American education ig not 
to secure adequate financing. It is to set up a system 
of schools good enough to be worth financing. [f at 
present Federal money for education were given to the 
states to use as they pleased, the money would he 
thrown away. 

The most striking fact about American education js 
that it is unorganized and purposeless. Americans 
are masters of the processes of mass production, of 
industrial efficiency. For the mass needs of the coun. 
try and the world, we can make more things, and make 
them better and cheaper, than any other country. And 
we are justly proud of it. Well, in America education 
is a mass-production industry. In 1940, our public 
schools enrolled over 85 per cent of the estimated na- 
tional population between the ages of five and seven. 
teen. The capital outlay that year was more than 250 
million dollars. The total current expense was close 
to two billion dollars. Yet in its manufacture of an 
educated citizenry, the industry has developed no 
means of access to the best raw materials, no method 
of controlling the processes of manufacture, and no 
accepted standard of measuring the quality of the 
product. About the only things we know about Amer. 
ican education are that a lot of people get it and that 
it costs a lot of money. 

It is disheartening, therefore, to find many people 
planning merely that we spend more. We are told re- 
peatedly that the nation spends more on cosmetics 
than it does on education; which proves nothing, ac- 
cording to President Lewis of Lafayette University, 
except perhaps that women look better than educa- 
tion; and that the money we spend on tobacco and 
battleships would go far to help our schools. That 
seems to me sheer nonsense. I have attended care- 
fully to the recent bills for Federal educational sub- 
They have contained objectives of crucial in- 
portance. The provision of higher salaries, for ¢x- 
ample, for public-school teachers is an urgent neces- 
sity. Yet it has been hard to find among these bills 
any provision for securing the best educational mate- 
rial for different kinds of schools, or any assurance to 
the Federal government that the various states will 
adopt and maintain at least respectable minimal stand- 
ards of instruction and achievement, or any test of 
school graduates which would gauge the effectiveness 
of their education and, perhaps, their fitness for ad- 
vanced training. 

The American belief in education is a noble thing. 
Public education has made in our national “melting 


sidies. 
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pot” millions of loyal Americans out of the most di- 
versified types and cultures. From any standard of 
aucational performance it has been a magnificant 
ychievement. We have the plant and the personnel. 
We have the numbers to work with. It is time now 
hat we went in for quality. It is time that we began 
invest our money in men rather than materials and 
methods. 

Today American education is not on a quality basis. 
It is on a price basis. Everybody knows that this is 
tue of the independent schools and colleges. They 
do not get the best boys and girls there are, in terms 
of fitness for the kind of education they want to offer. 
They get the best there are who can pay the price. It 
is encouraging that so many who can pay the price 
ae worth what they get for it. But that is the result 
uot of planning, but of happy accident. It is fortu- 
nate, too, that independent schools and colleges can 


@ oer scholarships to promising students who cannot 


pay the price. But that can go only so far; these in- 
stitutions must balance their budgets or go out of 
business. And the presence of some scholarship hold- 
es merely highlights the predicament of thousands of 
other able youth who cannot choose the kind of educa- 
tion they want and ought to get, because there is no 
une to pay for it. Independent schools and colleges 
will not contribute all they have to give to American 
education until they can be run on a quality basis 
rather than a price basis. 

Not so many people realize that public schools are 
rin on a price basis too. The difference lies in who 
pays the price. In the one ease, it is individual pat- 
rons or benefactors; in the other, it is the community 
the state—in other words, everybody. In no com- 
wunity ean a publie school select the best boys and 
sirls for the kind of education it wants to offer. It 
las to take the best it can get, because a town’s taxes 
wust edueate the town’s children: all of them, not just 
sme of them. The kind of pupils it can get, there- 
tore, determines finally the kind of education it can 
offer. It ought to be the other way around. At pres- 
«ut local publie schools must educate the children of 
‘verybody who helps to pay the price. They cannot 
contribute all they have to give to American education 
itil they, too, can be run on a quality basis rather 
than a price basis. 

One of the functions of state universities is to take 
tigher education off the price basis and make it avail- 
ible to anyone who ean meet the academic standards. 
lt is encouraging that so many ean enjoy this oppor- 
‘unity and profit from it. But the standards of some 
‘tate universities are lower than their faculties would 
ike to have them because the public high schools must 
teach what they can to those they are compelled to 
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take; and in any such process the best are bound to 
suffer, and mediocrity writes the ticket. And it is dis- 
tressing to hear that the principal of a large mid-West 
high school has said that fifty to sixty per cent of his 
ablest graduates cannot go to their state university 
because they cannot pay even the modest fees it must 
charge. 

Two other problems should be dealt with briefly. 

I am deeply disturbed at the growing secularization 
of education in institutions conducted under Christian 
auspices. I am not so foolish as to suppose that I 
know how public education can deal with the question 
of religious training. I do know, however, that in pro- 
fessedly Christian institutions the divorce of educa- 
tional practice from the religious convictions that 
alone can give it validity produces spiritual sterility. 

Our educational system is also being weakened by 
the sacrifice of the values inherent in the liberal-arts 
tradition. I know that the liberal-arts curriculum 
taken as a whole may not suit the immediate needs or 
solve the immediate problems of large numbers of 
American young people. The emphasis today, how- 
ever, upon immediate utility in education cannot fail 
to produce unfortunate results. To teach young peo- 
ple what men do and wish to be is not enough. We 
must be concerned also with what men ought to do and 
may become. It is important, therefore, that those 
responsible for providing a curriculum for American 
public education should put rigor into it and have in 
mind the development of human quality as well as 
vocational skills. 

The deep sentiment which aims at providing an edu- 
cation for every American is wholly admirable. In 
practice it may degenerate into sentimentalism and 
nothing else. The belief, for example, that free public 
education will automatically produce an intelligent 
citizenry is pure sentimentalism. It does no good just 
to get large numbers of children into schools and later 
turn them out again. There is no virtue in numbers. 
If we are to make American democratic education 
worth its salt, we must set up means of choosing the 
right children for the right kinds of schools, of pro- 
viding different kinds of schools, of holding all schools 
to minimum standards, and of providing higher edu- 
cation to all who have shown their fitness for it in the 
schools. To do these things we must adopt a new view 
of the function of education in a democracy. Present 
controversy reveals an interest in what the government 
can do for education, or a fear of what it may do to it. 
We teachers must fix our minds instead on what edu- 
cation should do for the nation. Education is the only 
means by which a democracy can train an intelligent 
electorate. It ought not to be the step-child of demo- 
cratic government. It ought to be the senior partner. 
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ANOTHER PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL FOR 
TEACHERS LOSES ITS PROFES- 
SIONAL IDENTITY 


WIinFrep G. LEUTNER, president, Western Reserve 
University, has announced that the liberal-arts colleges 
of the university will take over the functions of the 
university’s School of Education at the close of the 
present academic year. G. Carlton Robinson, profes- 
sor of education, will direct the teacher-training work 
as head of the Division of Education of the university. 
The retirement of Harry N. Irwin, dean of the School 
of Education, was reported in ScHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
May 26. The faculty of the School of Education is 
being taken over by Adelbert, Flora Stone Mather, and 
Cleveland colleges. 

Under the new expanded program, teacher training 
will be provided in Mather College and Adelbert Col- 
lege to prepare regular students for teaching in the 
nursery school and kindergarten and through elemen- 
tary and high school to the college level. Mather 
College now gives training for teaching in high school 
and college. Courses for elementary-school teachers 
in service will be continued under the administration 
of Cleveland College and the Division of Education. 

President Leutner said regarding the reorganiza- 
tion: 

The new program will not only enable all students of 
education to take advantage of attendance at liberal-arts 
colleges of high scholastic standing, but also enable 
women students of education at Mather College to take 
part in the extracurricular activities and to live in the 
Mather College dormitories. 

Both men and women at Mather and Adelbert colleges 
will furthermore be eligible for academic honors not avail- 
able to them now. Lack of these opportunities has been 
a serious handicap to students of the School of Education. 

The combination of a division of education in the lib- 
eral-arts colleges with a laboratory of public and private 
schools of Greater Cleveland should set a new standard in 
teacher training. The opportunities provided by the local 
boards of education are unexcelled anywhere in the nation. 


Members of the School of Edueation faculty to be 
transferred to the liberal-arts colleges are Benjamin 
R. Simpson, professor of educational psychology; 
May Hill Arbuthnot, associate professor of education; 
Gertrude I. Saastamoinen, assistant professor of art; 
and Constanee M. McCullough, assistant professor of 
education. 

More and more, it seems, the professional schools 
for teachers are tending to lose their corporate pro- 
fessional identity. The School of Education of the 
University of Chicago became a Department of Eduea- 
tion several years ago. State teachers colleges in vari- 
ous parts of the country have dropped the designation 


“teachers” 


and in many instances have become full. 
fledged liberal-arts colleges. The schools of educa- 
tion and teachers colleges attached to state univers. 
ties, in so far as the present writer is informed, stil] 
retain their professional designations, 

In how far this general movement reflects the indif. 
ference of the public toward teaching as a career, fre. 
quent references to which have been made in these 
columns, the present writer has no basis for judging, 
Indeed, the educational profession itself is apparently 
insensitive to the unmistakably invidious implications 
of the movement, if the absence of comments, fayor- 
able or unfavorable, by educational leaders is sympto. | 
matic of such insensitiveness.—W. C. B. 


MANY WORKSHOPS TO BE FEATURED 
IN THE 1945 SUMMER SESSIONS 

“THE flexible organization of the workshop” is re- 
garded by many educators as especially valuable in 
bringing together, on an informal basis, schoolmen 
who have unsolved problems and who are inspired by 
the atmosphere of the workshop to bring them into the 
open for new light and diseussion. 

The University of Chicago will hold a Workshop 
on Rural School Supervision, June 25—August 4, and 
a Laboratory-Workshop in Social Trends and Edu- | 
cational Planning in Rural Communities, August 6-24. 

Western Reserve University will run concurrently 
with the School of French and the French House, 
which was established a quarter century ago, a School 
of Spanish and a Spanish House. A Seminar on In- 
terracial and Intercultural Problems, held June 45; 
an Institute on Programs for the “’Teen” Age, June 
5-14; Workshop for Teachers of Undergraduate So- 
cial Work and Leadership Courses, June 25-29; and a 
Public-Welfare Workshop, July 24-August 3, are also 
being offered. 

On June 18, at the University of Denver, six work 
shops will be opened: an Inter-American Education 
Workshop, an Intercultural Edueation Workshop, a 
Psycho-Dramaties Institute, a Religious Drama Work- 
shop, and a Workshop for Regional Writers. These 
will run for five weeks. In addition, a Radio Insti- 
tute will continue for two terms of five weeks each. 
The Intercultural Education Workshop will be under 
the direction of specialists in education and held in 
co-operation with the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews. The eighth annual Summer Work- 
shop in Edueation, June 14-July 20, under the diree- 
tion of Maurice R. Ahrens of the Denver public 
schools, will have as its theme “Improvements of In- 
struction” and will feature observation of classes in 
the city’s schools. A speech laboratory will also be 
conducted for high-school students, June 19-July 20, 
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and July 23-August 24—two five-week terms, as an- 
nounced by Elwood Murray, director, School of 
Speech, of the university. “Superior speech students 
from high schools throughout the country” will par- 
ticipate in the program and each will be awarded 
; full-tuition scholarship. 

Under the eodirectorships of Stewart G. Cole, of the 
West Coast office of the Bureau for Intercultural Edu- 
ation, and I, James Quillen, of the Stanford Univer- 
sity School of Edueation, a summer Workshop on In- 
reultural Edueation will be held at Stanford Uni- 
versity, June 21—-August 2, for the benefit of teachers 
and school administrators having a special interest in 
interracial and intergroup relationships. Information 
nay be obtained from Dr. Quillen. 

An Inter-American Life Workshop, which will “in- 
dude general meetings, interest groups, informal aec- 
tivities, and individual conferences,” provide associa- 
tion with Latin-American students, and earry a pos- 
sible eight hours of credit, will be held, June 11—July 
18, at the George Peabody College for Teachers (Nash- 
ville). Three full-time consultants will be available, 
thanks to the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
ad the U. S. Office of Education. The fee for the 
curse is $39.50. Further information may be ob- 
tained from Henry Harap at the college. 

A five-day workshop in Home-School Cooperation, 
June 14, 15, 16, 18, 19, will be conducted jointly by the 
lowa Child Welfare Research Station, the National 
(ongress of Parents and Teachers, and the Iowa Con- 
cress Of Parents and Teachers. The ICWRS, Iowa 
City, will give needed information. 

The American University of Washington (D. C.) in 
a seven-week institute, June 11-July 21, will make 
available to teachers a course in international relations 
featuring (1) a general survey of world problems, 
with emphasis on Ameriean international policy; (2) 
adetailed presentation of certain specific issues; (3) a 
study of methods in the field of internationalism; (4) 
opportunity to become acquainted with the machinery 
ot government; and (5) publie lectures by men well 
versed in international affairs. Eight semester hours 
of eredit will be given for the work. Rooms and meals 
will be furnished in the university dormitory at a cost 
0! $110 and tuition will be $180. 

Horace M. Kallen, dean, Graduate Faculty of 
Political and Social Science, New School for Social 
Research (New York City), has announced that the 
uumer session, opening June 11 and continuing 
through August 2, will offer ten graduate courses 
lealing, for the most part, with war and postwar 
Some of the topies to be covered are: 
international organization, emphasizing the Dumbar- 


droblems, 


‘on Oaks Plan, economie theory, American sociology, 
‘ominant ideals of western civilization. 
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Four hundred fifty summer-school courses have been 
scheduled at Wayne University (Detroit). Opening 
June 18, they will run for two to ten weeks until the 
closing date, September 8. Work-study courses in 
vocational education; a course in guidance education, 
in which the Chrysler Corporation, the Henry Ford 
Trade School, and the Retail Merchants Association 
will co-operate; and classes in the education of handi- 
capped children, especially those with sight deficien- 
cies, are some of the offerings. Winifred Hathaway, 
associate director of the National Society for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness, will direct the last-named course, 
June 18—July 27. Wayne University, Central Michi- 
gan College of Education, Michigan State College of 
Agriculture and Applied Science, Northern Michigan 
College of Education, Northwestern University, the 
University of Michigan, Western Michigan College of 
Edueation, and the State Board of Control for Voea- 
tional Education are co-sponsors of the course in 
guidance education. This course is headed by F. W. 
Dalton of the University of Michigan and will combine 
“theoretical classroom work with actual practice in 
business and industry.” High-ranking industrial ex- 
ecutives will take an active part in the training given 
to participants in the course.—L. R. B. 


* CO-OPERATION AT ITS BEST 


E. George PAYNE, dean, School of Education, New 
York University, has announced an English Workshop 
for Southern Teachers, July 2~August 10.  Enroll- 
ment will be limited to 20, and ten of these are to be 
educators from Negro colleges who hold advanced de- 
grees and have been awarded scholarships by the Gen- 
eral Education Board. The workshop will be directed 
by Lou LaBrant, professor of English education at the 
university. 

The Cooperative Negro College Study, H. Counceill 
Trenholm, president, State Teachers College (Mont- 
gomery, Ala.), director, and the Secondary School 
Study of the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools for Negroes, located at Atlanta University, are 
sponsoring not only the English Workshop but also 
workshops in guidance and mathematies, to be held at 
the University of Chicago and the Ohio State Univer- 
sity, respectively. At Chicago, the group in guidance 
will have access to the seminars and consultants of the 
College Workshop and to the Workshop on Human 
Development. At the Ohio State University, Harold 
Faweett will have supervision of the group in mathe- 
matics with the co-operation of the department of 
English of the university. 

The General Education Board is not only advancing 
educational programs in southern colleges and secon- 
dary schools through the ten scholarships to each of 
the three workshops, it is making a significant contri- 
bution to the understanding and solving of racial 
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problems throughout the country. No fewer than 13 
colleges “made nominations for the guidance group, 
ten for the mathematics group, and 17 for the group 
in English.” Institutions assuming responsibility for 
future workshops are: Fisk University, for mathe- 
matics teachers; North Carolina College for Negroes 
(Durham), for workshops in guidance; and Atlanta 
University, for the workshop in English. 


ENLARGED OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
GRADUATE WORK AT SYRACUSE 
UNIVERSITY 

EXPANSION of facilities for graduate work at Syra- 
cuse (N. Y.) University through authorization of work 
for the doctoral degree in Romance languages and 
history and through increase of graduate appoint- 
ments both in number and in value is announced by 
Harry 8. Ganders, acting dean of the Graduate School. 
The action brings to 17 the number of fields in which 
the university will confer the doctor’s degree. 

Fellowships now offered to graduate students num- 
ber 32, including two $1,400 research fellowships and 
30 university fellowships at $1,000 each, 20 of which 
are offered in the Maxwell Graduate School of Citizen- 
ship and Publie Affairs. Sixty-six university scholar- 
ships paying full tuition in the Graduate School are 
also offered. Assistantships available include two re- 
search assistantships of $500 and $1,000 value and a 
number of service appointments to graduate assistant- 
ships of similar value. 

Appointments are also available to graduate stu- 
dents as men’s counselors and proctors and as student 
deans of women at $700 to $900. Personnel assistant- 
ships in the Psychological Services Center are avail- 
able to outstanding graduate students of $1,200 for a 
12-month period. 


CURRICULUM REORGANIZATION AT 
POMONA COLLEGE 

Arrer three years of study, Pomona College (Clare- 
mont, Calif.) has completed the reorganization of its 
curriculum, F. Raymond Iredell, secretary of the fac- 
ulty, recently announced. 

Under the new plan, which represents a general 
departure from the elective system hitherto followed, 
freshmen and sophomores must complete certain 
course requirements, and juniors and seniors must 
select a field of concentration upon which they are 
given a comprehensive examination. 

The program of the first two years is designed to 
give the student ability to use the English language 
effectively in writing, in reading, and in speech; ae- 
quaintance with the historical development of our 
civilization; acquaintance with the understanding of 
human society, its problems, and its institutions; ac- 
quaintance with scientific thought and method; appre- 
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ciation of literature and the fine arts; and apprecig, 
tion of ethical and spiritual values. 

At the end of the sophomore year, the student muy 
select a field of concentration in which he will cop. 
plete no fewer than 24 units of work during the ag 
two years. Concentration is not restricted to a Single 
department, but may involve a combination of cours 
from various departments which constitute a signif. 
eant and unified program. The comprehensive exayj. 
nation covering the entire field of concentration yj 
be given at the end of the senior year. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
ORGANIZE ADULT FORUMS ON 
PEACE PROBLEMS 


Two series of neighborhood adult forums on worlj 
co-operation marked the recent entrance of the Indian. 
apolis public schools into an interesting and vital 
phase of adult education. The forums were set up 
under the direction of Emmett A. Rice, director of 
special youth services, and H. L. Harshman, assistant 
superintendent of schools in charge of extended school 
services, which include the adult-education progran. 
Seven centers, widely scattered, were selected for each 
series, and each center was the meeting place for par- 
ents, neighbors, and friends. 

“Which Way America?” a pamphlet prepared by 
Mr. Rice and a committee of heads of social-studies 
departments from the seven public high schools, was 
used as a basis for discussion at the forums as well as 
in social-studies classes in both junior and senior high 
schools. The pamphlet outlines past and present plans 
for world co-operation and analyzes the Dumbarton 
Oaks Proposals and what can be accomplished by such 
a plan. 

Committee members who assisted in preparation of 
the pamphlet led the discussions at the centers, which 
were attended by more than 1,600 citizens. In sever: 
centers resolutions were passed calling for letters to 
senators and congressmen to support whatever moves 
are made for world co-operation and a lasting peace. 

Virgil Stinebaugh, superintendent of schools, was 
commended in local press editorials for pointing oul 
the responsibility of the schools in getting pupils and 
the public generally to take an active interest in cur 
rent affairs. Superintendent Stinebaugh said regaré- 
ing the forums: 

Through [such] activities, the schools hope to exe! 
their influence with other agencies so that decisions may 
be arrived at in the light of facts and in view of intelli 
gent understanding of vital questions. No problem is mot 
important among those of the present day than the om 
sideration of proposals for permanent world organizatio. 


Scnoon AnD Society is indebted to Al. J. Kettler, 
school-publieations consultant, for a report on the 
work of the forums and for a copy of the interesting 
and informative pamphlet, “Which Way Education! 
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THE NEW PLAN FOR COMPULSORY 
MILITARY TRAINING IN 
THE USSR 


Tus announcement, May 29, that the Soviet Union 
yould call all 16- and 17-year old boys for military 
training during the summer months has given rise 
to comments and speculations of various sorts in the 
American press and from the radio commentators. In 
<0 far as the present writer is informed, none of these 
has called attention to the possible bearing of the 
Soviets’ action upon the proposals for compulsory 
military training now under consideration by Con- 
gress. 

There is, of course, an obvious and pertinent sug- 
gestion for our country in the Russian plan. Four 
summers of military training between the ages of 16 
and 19, inelusive, are equal in time to a continuous 
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year of training at age 18. Would four such sum- 
mers be equal to a continuous year in producing the 
desired results? 

The psychologist may be able to help in answering 
this question for the relative efficiency of distributed 
learning as compared with concentrated learning has 
been a problem of experimental investigation since 
the early days of the psychological laboratory. While, 
as is the general rule with psychological experiments, 
the findings do not all point in the same direction, the 
problem is one upon which the psychologist should be 
competent to give very helpful provisional advice. 

Edueationally, of course, the Russian plan has 
everything in its favor, for the training thus dis- 
tributed would not involve the serious break in edu- 
cational continuity that the full year necessitates.— 


W. C. B. 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Henry Harrineton Hu, superintendent of 
schools, Pittsburgh, has been appointed president, the 
George Peabody College for Teachers (Nashville), to 
succeed the late Sidney Clarence Garrison, whose 
death was reported in ScHoont AND Socrety, Feb- 


ruary 3. 


PauL R. ANDERSON, dean, Lawrence College (Ap- 
pleton, Wis.), who has been on leave of absence for 
the past year to serve as special assistant with the 
American Couneil on Edueation, has been named 
president, Pennsylvania College for Women (Pitts- 
burgh), to sueeeed Herbert Lincoln Spencer, whose 
appointment as president, Bucknell University (Lew- 
isburg, Pa.), was reported in Scoot AND Soctery, 
December 30, 1944. 


Davin ANDREW WEAVER, whose appointment as 
dean, College of Arts and Sciences, Baylor Univer- 
sity (Waeo, Tex.), was reported in these columns, 
September 19, 1942, has been appointed president, 
Shurtleff College (Alton, Ill.). Dr. Weaver left the 
deanship a year ago to do research in connection 
with a book he is writing, “Woodrow Wilson as an 
Edueator.” 


Tue ReverEND Russet Henry STAFFORD, pastor 
of Old South Church, Boston, has been appointed 
president, Hartford (Conn.) Seminary Foundation, 
to sueeeed the Reverend Robbins Wolcott Marstow, 
who resigned last year. Alexander C. Purdy, who 
has been serving as acting president in the interim, 
announced the appointment, May 23. At the same 
time announcement was made of the following 
changes in staff: Homer H. Dubs succeeds Lewis 


Hodous, retired, as professor of Chinese studies in 
the Kennedy School of Missions; Helen M. Edick 
has been named assistant professor of education in 
the School of Religious Education. 


THe ReverEND W. Epwarp JorpAN, pastor of 
Calvih Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, was re- 
cently elected vice-president, Westminster Choir Col- 
lege (Princeton, N. J.), according to an announce- 
ment released to the press, May 30, by John F. Wil- 
liamson, president of the coliege. 


Ernest 0. MELsy, president, Montana State Uni- 
versity, has been appointed dean, School of Educa- 
tion, New York University, as of September 1, to 
succeed E. George Payne, whose retirement was re- 
ported in ScHoot anp Society, May 26. 


Max W. Sutuivan has been appointed dean, Rhode 
Island School of Design (Providence), succeeding 
John E. Alcott, head of the department of adver- 
tising and industrial design, who has been serving 
as acting dean since 1943, when Dana P. Vaughan 
resigned to accept the directorship of the School of 
Industrial Arts (Trenton, N. J.). 


Witrorp P. Musgrave, chairman of the depart- 
ment of modern languages, Huntington (Ind.) Col- 
lege, has been appointed associate dean and director 
of personnel 


of the recently established division 


service. 


Rosert H. MATHewson, director of guidance ac- 
tivities in the Connecticut State Department of Edu- 
cation, has been appointed director of the Veterans 
Guidance Administration Center and associate pro- 
fessor of education, Harvard University, effective 
July 1. 
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PaAvuL CRAMER, assistant professor of physics, Deni- 
son University (Granville, Ohio), will assume the 
chairmanship of the department of mathematics and 
physics, Huron (S. D.) College, July 1. 


THE following promotions have been announced by 
the University of Colorado: Calvin Grieder (educa- 
tion) and James G. Allen (history), to professor- 
ships; Fritz L. Hoffman (history), to an associate 
professorship; and Warner Imig (music), to an as- 
sistant professorship. According to an announcement 
sent to ScHooL AND Society by Professor Grieder 
under date of May 28: “A blanket increase to teach- 
ing and nonteaching staffs of $20 a month was allowed 
for the year, beginning July 1. This is the first cost- 
of-living increase awarded the teaching staff, and a 
previous adjustment made for the nonteaching staff is 
to be considered as part of the present increase.” 


PuiLip Nerf, who has been research economist for 
the John Randolph and Dora Haynes Foundation in 
conducting a study of the economy of Los Angeles 
under the supervision of Frank L. Kidner, director, 
Bureau of Business Research, University of Cali- 
fornia, has been appointed assistant professor of 
economics, Pomona College (Claremont, Calif.), effec- 
tive September 1. 


VERNAM Epwarp HULL, assistant professor of Eng- 
lish, New York University, has been appointed Fred- 
erie Ives Carpenter visiting professor of English for 
the summer session, the University of Chicago. 


CLARENCE T. CraiG, professor of New Testament 
language and literature, Oberlin (Ohio) College, will 
give courses in the Union Theological Seminary (New 
York City) during the summer session. 


Marie Toustoy, granddaughter of the Russian au- 
thor, philosopher, and social reformer, Count Leo 
Tolstoy, has been appointed to the staff of the newly 
established Russian Summer School to be held at 
Middlebury (Vt.) College, June 29-August 16. The 
school is under the direction of Mischa H. Fayer, 
head of the department of Russian, whose appoint- 
ment was reported in ScHooL AND Society, October 
23, 1943. 

ErNeEsT BLocu, internationally known composer, 
will lecture on the elements of music and will give 
a course in special studies in composition during the 
summer session, University of California (Berkeley). 


Lera B. Curtis, whose appointment as head of the 
department of physical education, Oberlin College, 
was reported in ScHooL AND Society, May 26, has 
been appointed to the summer-session staff of the 
University of Michigan. 


AmonG the visiting staff appointed for the summer 
session at Hampton Institute ( Va.) are the following: 
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Stanley J. Pawelek, supervisor of industrial educa. 
tion, Maryland State Department of Edueation; 4 
C. Phillips, principal, Washington Technical High 
School, St. Louis; Marguerite Lovell, librarian, 
Riverside Branch, New York City Publie Library; 
Henry C. Atyeo, chairman, department of social 
studies, White Plains (N. Y.) High School; George 
Snowden, of Dillard University (New Orleans); 
Ruth F. Adams, head of the department of home 
economics, Ogontz Junior College (Ogontz School, 
Pa.) ; Henry Bowman, director of the division of 
home and family living, Stephens College (Columbia, 
Mo); Maryrose Allen, head of the department of 
physical education for women, Howard University; 
Helen J. M. Pilgrim, of John Hope School (Indian. 
apolis); Hilda M. Fife, of Alfred (N. Y.) Univer. 
sity; Edna R. Dowland, of Spelman College (At. 
lanta); Bessie R. Jones, head of the department of 
education, Bennett College (Greensboro, N. C.) ; Helen 
M. Stephens, of Storer College (Harpers Ferry, W. 
Va.); and H. Theodore Tatum, principal, Roosevelt 
High School, Gary (Ind.). 
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THE University of North Carolina announced re- in ek 
cently the creation of a council “to promote research 
in all departments” of the university. Williams 
Whatley Pierson, dean, Graduate School, is chair- 
man; Gordon Blackwell, director, Institute for Re- 
search in Social Sciences, secretary. Other members 
are: Robert W. Bost, head of the department of 
chemistry; R. E. Coker, head, zoology; U. T. Holmes, 
professor of Romance philology; Edgar W. Knight, 
professor of education; W. DeB. MacNider, of the ti 
Medical School; Berthold L. Ullman, professor ot 
Latin; A. R. Newsom, professor of history; George 
C. Taylor, Kenan professor of English; John B. 
Woosley, professor of economies; and John N. Couch, 
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professor of botany. 


Cart E. Gurus, director of the New York State 
Museum, Albany, has been named director of the 
newly created State Science Service, which is ¢x- 
pected to become “the clearinghouse and advisory 
center to which all interested persons may turn t0 
secure impartial scientific information.” The stafl 
includes Winifred Goldring, paleontologist; Robert 
D. Glasgow, entomologist; Homer G. House, bota- 
nist; Noah T. Clarke, archaeologist; John G. Brough- 
ton, assistant geologist; Walter J. Schoonmaker, as- 
sistant zoologist; and Kenneth F. Chamberlain, as- 
sistant entomologist. 


JoHN Brown Mason, professor of social science, 
Fresno (Calif.) State College, is now chief of the 
training division of the Foreign Economie Adminis 
tration. “Besides running the regular inservice trait- 
ing program of the 3,900 employees of the war 
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agency, Dr. Mason has the special job of setting 
up a special training program for FEA personnel 
assigned to Germany and Austria to administer eco- 
nomie controls. During 1943-44, he had been in 
charge of the Central European Area training pro- 
cram for the Civil Affairs (Military Government) 
officers at Stanford University.” 


LeoNARD M. MILLER, supervisor of occupational 
information and guidance, Pennsylvania State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, has been appointed 
to the staff of the School of Education, Lehigh Uni- 
versity (Haston, Pa.), and as official associate in the 
state for Science Research Associates, Chicago. 


Jacop TUCKMAN, former psychologist for the Jew- 
ish Vocational Service of Cleveland, has been ap- 
pointed executive director, Jewish Vocational Service, 
Montreal. 


STEPHEN A. FREEMAN, vice-president, Middlebury 
College, has been granted a leave of absence (June 
lt+-April 1, 1946) to accept an appointment with the 
education branch of the Army. Dr. Freeman will be 
in charge of “all the modern-language instruction in 
the Army University Study Centers to be organized 
in England and France for soldiers now in Europe.” 
Men will be sent to the centers on a voluntary basis 
for a term of study at the college level while await- 
ing transportation home. Claude L. Bourcier, asso- 
cate professor of French, will serve during Dr. Free- 
wan’s absenee as acting dean of the French School 
and acting chairman of the department of French. 


LIEUTENANT SapriE Aaron, USNR, director of guid- 
ance, testing, and special classes in the public schools 
it Houston (Tex.), is on leave of absence for service 
is psychologist in the psychiatric section, U. S. Naval 
Hospital, Norfolk. 


J. Ropert OPPENHEIMER, professor of physics, Uni- 
iersity of California (Berkeley), and Herbert Heaton, 
professor of economic history, University of Minne- 
‘ola, were recently elected to membership in the 
American Philosophieal Society. ; 


Epwin SHarp Burpewt, director, Cooper Union 
New York City), has been elected a fellow of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences “in recog- 
ution of his achievements as an educator.” 


P. DenuAM, former superintendent of 
vhools, Poweshiek County (Iowa), has succeeded 
JI, Lyneh in the superintendency, Mahaska County 
lowa). Mr. Lynch’s retirement was reported in 
SCHOOL AND Society, May 26. 


EMMA 


Cau L, Pace, superintendent of schools, Selma 
lowa), has been elected to succeed Erma L. Bonds 
the superintendency, Van Buren County (Iowa). 
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FLORENCE WITHYCOMBE, supervisor of elementary 
schools in Washington County (Ore.), has beer 
elected temporary superintendent of schools to serve 
during the absence of Austin T. Scrafford, who has 
been called to the armed services. 


ALEXANDER C. Roperts, president, San Francisco 
State College, has announced his intention to retire, 
July 1. Dr. Roberts is leaving his post after having 
spent forty-nine years in the service of education— 
rural, elementary, high school, college, and university. 


E.utA BerNnstorr, dean of women, State Teachers 
College (California, Pa.), has retired. 


ELizaABETH HAMILTON, for the past forty years 
dean of women in history, Miami University (Oxford, 
Ohio), will retire at the close of the academic year. 


Tuomas A. Bock, professor of education, State 
Teachers College (Kutztown, Pa.), has retired. 


Herpert Grant, professor of chemistry, State 
Teachers College (Mansfield, Pa.), has retired after 
thirty years of service to the department of science. 


Joun Hastinas, for twenty-one years professor 
of anthropological and economie geography, City Col- 
lege (New York), retired, June 5. 

CorRECTION: In an “Event,” p. 275, SCHOOL AND 
Soorety, April 28, John Dale Russell was inadver- 
tently referred to as secretary, North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Dr. Rus- 
sell is secretary of the Commission on Colleges and 
Universities of the NCACSS. George W. Rosenlof, 
registrar and director of admissions, University of 
Nebraska, is executive secretary of the association. 


Recent Deaths 

FRANKLIN SPENCER Mortimer, professor of chem- 
istry and chairman of the division of natural sciences, 
Illinois Wesleyan University (Bloomington), died of 
a coronary thrombosis, May 19, according to word 
received by ScHoot AND Soorety, June 1. Dr. Mor- 
timer, who was fifty-four years old at the time of his 
death, had served as professor of chemistry (1917- 
18), Penn College (Oskaloosa, Iowa); associate in 
chemistry (1918-20), the State University of Iowa; 
research chemist (1920-21), National Aniline and 
Chemical Company; and in the professorship at Illi- 
nois Wesleyan University since 1921. 

Homer HEATH NuGENT, head of the department of 
English, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute (Troy, N. 
Y.), succumbed to a heart attack, May 28, at the age 
of fifty-one years. Mr. Nugent had served the in- 
stitute as instructor in English (1916-17), instructor 
and assistant professor (1919-26), professor of rhet- 
orice (since 1928), and head of the department of 
English (since 1940). He had also held an instrue- 
torship in New York University (1927-28). 
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GRANT WILLIAM LEMAN, supervising principal of 
schools, Oradell (N. J.), sueeumbed to a heart attack, 
May 238, at the age of forty-eight years. Dr. Leman 
had served as head of departments of science in sev- 
eral high schools (1919-24); principal (1924-25), 
Gallia Academie High School, Gallipolis (Ohio) ; 
supervising principal (1925-27), Wakefield ( Mich.) 
Junior-Senior High School; assistant professor of 
education and supervisor of student teaching in sci- 
ence (1927-30), University of Arkansas; instructor 
in education and supervisor of student teaching 
(1930-32), New Jersey State Teachers College 
(Montclair); assistant in education (1930-32), in- 
structor (1933-34), and lecturer (1938-39), New 
York University; supervising principal of schools 
(1934-44), Bogota (N. J.); and at Oradell since last 
September. 


WarNER F. Broox, professor of economies, New 
School for Social Research (New York City), died of 
a heart ailment, May 29. Dr. Brook, who was born 
in Germany (1880), had Anglicized his name, Bruck, 
when he became a British subject after he left Ger- 
many in 1933. He held a visiting professorship at 
University College (Cardiff, Wales), before coming 
to the United States (1940) on a Rockefeller Foun- 
dation fellowship. He had served as professor of 
political administration (1940-43) and professor of 
economies (since 1944), New School for Social Re- 
search. In 1943-44, he lectured at the University of 
Wisconsin and served a visiting professorship in the 
University of Kansas City. 


Broruer Cyrit Leo, an instructor in Manhattan 
College (New York City), died, May 30, at the age 
of thirty-five years. Brother Cyril Leo had taught 
in high schools in New York and Washington (D. C.) 
before going to the college in 1938 to give courses in 
psychology, philosophy, and the classics. 


WituiAM Evaene Mosuer, dean, Maxwell Grad- 
uate School of Citizenship and Public Affairs, Syra- 
euse (N. Y.) University, succumbed to a heart attack, 
June 1, at the age of sixty-seven years. Dr. Mosher 
had served as professor of German language and lit- 
erature (1906-18), Oberlin (Ohio) College; member 
(1918-24) and director (1920-24), National Institute 
of Public Administration (New York City); and at 
the university as professor of political science and 
dean since 1924. 


Coming Events 


THE Conference on Language and Reading Prob- 
lems in Postwar America, to be held at Northwestern 
University, July 26-28, under the sponsorship of the 
university and the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, will be open to the public. “Registration is 
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restricted to those persons able to attend withoy 
using hotel facilities or any public transportation ey. 
cept local, suburban, and interurban.” An interesting 
and significant program touching the problems at qj 
learning levels has been planned. 


Education in the Magazines 


Mark Srarr, educational director, ILGWU, has 
contributed an article, “Workers and the Arts,” to 
the May-June number of Music, in which he places 
emphasis on the need for the several arts in leisure 
time, especially in light of the trend to reduce the 
working week to five days of six hours each. 
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JOHN ERSKINE, professor emeritus of English, 
Columbia University, has contributed to The New 
York Times Magazine, June 3, an amusing and 
satirical article, “Our Hardy Annual Crop of Ph.D’s.” 


Honors and Awards 

Frances Evuiorr Cuark, director emerita of RCA 
Victor’s department of education, was given a “Cita- 
tion of Honor for Outstanding Service to American 
Music” by the National Association for American 
Composers and Conductors at its annual reception 
held in New York recently. Dr. Clark, who is eighty- 
five years old, “has long been recognized as America’s 
foremost pioneer in discovering and promoting the 
use of recorded music in the nation’s public schools.” 


. or} 
THE honorary degree, Doctor of Laws, will be con- — 


ferred upon George Walter Rosenlof, registrar and 
director of admissions, the University of Nebraska, 
and secretary of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, by Hastings (Neb.) 
College, June 4, according to a special announcement 
sent to ScHoot anp Society by W. M. French, presi- 
dent of the college. 
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At the 62d annual commencement of Case School 
of Applied Science (Cleveland), the honorary degree, 
Doctor of Engineering, was conferred on Glenn L. 
Martin, president of the Baltimore Aireraft Com- 
pany, and Otto Donnell, president of the Ohio Oil 
Company. The degree, Doctor of Science, was Tin 
awarded to John Torrence Tate, of the OSRD, ani.) ;., 
to Clyde Williams, director of the Battelle Instituic@ |... , 
(Columbus). Dr. Tate gave the commencement at- 
dress on “The Role of Science in Society.” 


RutH GRUENFELDER, 111 South 3d Street, Nev 
Hyde Park (N. Y. C.), on May 18 was given the 
Women’s Badge in the national honorary engineer’ 
society, Tau Beta Pi, by the Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn, thus becoming “the first woman in the 9 
year history of Polytechnic to be elected to receive 4 
woman’s badge in an honorary fraternity.” With 4 
national membership of approximately 40,000, “some 
20 women to date” have been given the badge. 
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Shorter Papers. 


EVERYBODY SHOULD KNOW EVERYTHING 


EpucaTIon is fast falling into the current political 
fashion of government by pressure groups. Almost 
every educational journal one picks up contains an 
impassioned plea from some departmental protagonist 
that more time and energy should be devoted to his 
specialty. Mathematics, powerfully backed by the 
Army and Navy, has made a spectacular comeback, 
in spite of the opposition, both open and covert, of 
the Progressives. Whether or not its recovery will 
survive the end of the war is doubtful. The war has 
also given a notable fillip to modern-language study, 
reinforced by the emphasis on intensive, conversa- 
tional teaching techniques—techniques, by the way, 
which were familiar to language teachers, and were 
often used to some extent, but were not backed by 
the driving emotivation of the war effort. Physics 
and chemistry have held their own, by virtue of their 
obviously essential practicality. Economies and soci- 
ology, along with political economy, have elbowed 
their way into nearly all secondary curricula—a nec- 
essary step in developing democracy into Commu- 
nism, or some other piously disguised form of col- 
lectivism. History—at least of the homeland—has 
recently emitted an alarming outery of protest against 
neglect. The great A. J. Carlson, seconded by other 
eminent physiologists, insists upon compulsory courses 
in biology, ineluding animal experimentation, for all 
secondary students. Even a few hard-pressed classi- 
cists, their backs to the wall, still feebly protest that 
no one ean consider himself cultured, or educated, 
until he is well grounded in Latin, at least—prefer- 
ably both Latin and Greek. And into this mob of 
fighting pedagogical factions the so-called “vocational” 
subjects are resolutely thrusting themselves, with con- 
siderable suecess. About all the harassed administra- 
tor can do is to referee the contest and assign to each 
clamorous claimant a fair share of the very limited 
available academic time. 

Time was when Francis Bacon could plausibly “take 
ill knowledge” to be his “province”—meaning, doubt- 
less, that he intended to know something about every- 
thing. But the sum-total of human knowledge has in- 
creased many times since Bacon’s day, and the aver- 
age student does not possess a Baconian intellect. 
Furthermore, due to Progressive educational philoso- 
phy, the intensity of academic application has been 
greatly reduced, and students have developed an 
eclectic tendeney to study only what they please. 
Any one of these factors should demonstrate the 
futility of trying to give the average student all, or 
even half, of the education that is so fondly planned 
for him by the educational idealist. 

The recent outery over American history could draw 





hardly a pitying smile from the experienced teacher. 
It is notorious that the average student forgets not 
only most of the subject matter of his formal educa- 
tion, but, in many cases, even the names of the courses 
be “took.” Ask almost any college graduate—save a 
mathematics teacher—to solve a quadratic equation, 
and you will find him hopelessly stuck. Some knowl- 
edge of English survives, by virtue of constant usage, 
but only the faintest remnants of high-school lan- 
guages go over into maturity. Time recently reported 
an informal quiz, in New York, on “Where is Kan- 
sas?” And got the disarming reply : “He doesn’t work 
here!” Few native New Yorkers are more than dimly 
aware of the “country” west of the Hudson. Like the 
Greeks, who admitted the existence of “Barbarians,” 
Californians do not deny that there are other states 
scattered around, and may even have heard of Florida. 
Is not native geography somewhere near as important 
as native history? 

It would be possible to give a small proportion— 
say ten per cent—of our student-body an approxi- 
mate, technical equivalent of the “ideal” education 
promulgated by our enthusiasts; but it would require 
a fundamental revolution in our educational practices. 
First, formal school training would have to become 
the chief, if not the only, objective during childhood, 
youth, and early maturity. Regular classwork would 
occupy five or six hours of each day, six days of each 
week, ten months out of each year. This would be sup- 
plemented by three or four hours of daily homework. 
The only relief would be short breaks for accurately 
qualified and quantified, dietetically determined meals, 
and an hour or two of carefully rationed physical 
exercise—just enough to preserve the general health 
of the victims. Then, the specified curricula would 
have to be cumulative. Each child or student would 
“take” ten or more subjects, simultaneously, over 
periods of five or six years or more, and be rigorously 
examined, at the end of each year, on every thing he 
had ever taken. Promotion would depend upon sue- 
cess in these examinations. Powerful incentives, either 
social or financial or both, would have to be provided 
to keep a fair proportion of students faithful to this 
desperate grind. 

There is not the slightest prospect (some one might 
suggest, “Thank God!”) that such a system will ever 
be adopted in the United States of America, although 
it has produced remarkable results, in so far as tech- 
nical proficiency is concerned, in several highly “civil- 
ized” western European countries. It must be pointed 
out, however, that in England, where education is 
more liberal and less drastically organized, there was 
available, in the recent desperate crisis, technical sci- 
entific competence of the highest order. And even in 
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the United States, with its happy-go-lucky, lackadais- 
ical, hit-and-miss, laissez-faire educational system— 
although violently railed at by the Army and Navy 
there was conjured out of the “educational mess” a 
surprising amount of effective native ingenuity—when 
the dire emergency threatened—and a fairly adequate 
supply of highly trained scientists. Whether by grace 
of a special providence, or because of some deep, hith- 
erto unrecognized principle, the haphazard nations 
seem to be muddling through the present universal 
crisis more successfully than the nations that were 
licked and polished to the highest degree of political 
and technical efficiency. 

This does not mean that we should let our educa- 
tional practices run wild. But it should be clear that 
few, if any, of our students are capable of getting 
the kind of universal education which is now being so 
Edueation, after all, can 





widely and blithely urged. 
only bring out, develop, and polish what is already 
It can only stimulate, refine, and channelize 
latent powers. It has been observed that you may 
tickle a turnip all day, but it will never laugh. Con- 
sidering the dominant influences of available time, 


there. 


prevailing customs, and leisurely instincts in America, 
it should be obvious that only a small proportion of 
our youth can profit by a formal education extending 
very far beyond rather elementary standards. 

The chief questions are those of selection—selection 
of the students who can make effective use of special- 
ized, “higher” training, and selection of those topies 
which will best suit the needs of the average and the 
Until we realize that 
everybody cannot possibly learn everything, or any- 
thing like it, we shall hardly be likely to reorganize 
our educational system along more practical, effective 


less gifted classes of students. 


lines. 
G. WAKEHAM 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, 
BOULDER 
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VERSES VERSUS AN ALLEGED AVERSION 


Great as may be the aversion of learned men to one an. 
other, and comprehensive as may be their ignorance, they 
are not positively compelled to live in solitary confinement, 
and the key of their prison cells is at least in their own 
pocket.—GEORGE SANTayANA, ‘‘The Life of Reason,” 
ae ie 


A REPLY TO SANTA (YANA), GEORGE 
(With apologies to my learned colleagues for a rhythm 
which is foreed to throw the accent in some places on the 
first syllable of our golden shibboleth, Research.) 


It isn’t aversion that keeps us apart, 

We’ve all loved each other from the very first start; 
It’s the President’s Office with its merciless file 
That blocks fraternizing and makes research the style. 


We'd much rather sit the long night hours out 
With Dionysus enthroned at a rollicking bout, 
Than to sweat neath the gleam of Athena’s cold eye 
In the trenches of Research sans champagne, sans rye. 


We’d much rather sit the long night hours out 

But we don’t dare to stop to chatter at all, 

For the Daimon of Research hisses “Research, old 
boy! 

Research, hustle, publish, Research sans allow.” 


So shackled to Research, Research intellectual, 
We flee to our labs to produce what’s effectual 
In making a rep and winning the praise 

Of the President’s Office and getting a raise. 


So George Santayana if again you should try 
To picture so yellow the scholarly fry, 

If to hunt up our foibles is your pet diversion, 
Do a bit of Research—it’s not alter-aversion. 


PrérxEpos “Aprepos'T axis 


BERKELEY, CALIF. 





HENRY C. MORRISON AND HIS CONTRIBU- 
TION TO AMERICAN EDUCATION 


Henry Cuinton Morrison, in whose _ passing, 


America lost one of its educators, died on 
March 19, 1945. 
national recognition through his services to education 
in New Hampshire. He was the founder of the State 
Normal School, now the State Teachers College, at 


great 
He rose to prominence and attained 


Keene. He wrote its first curriculum, and it was an 
outstanding contribution to teacher-education in the 
United States. 
he saw universal and better supervision as the key to 


He, 


At the beginning in New Hampshire, 


the highest success of the educational program. 


therefore, proposed legislation to form unions of 


rural towns and to place professional superintendents 
in charge of all schools. He initiated a vigorous pro- 
gram of inservice training of superintendents which 
was one of the most successful enterprises of its kind 
ever undertaken in this country. Supervision of 
schools rose to a high level of effectiveness in New 
Hampshire during his administration. 

Dr. Morrison was essentially a teacher. He taught 
the people of the state, and he taught his corps of 
superintendents to be educators and leaders for school 
betterment. In meetings and conferences he met the 
people face to face. In language they could under- 
stand he explained the meaning of schools and the 
value of education to children. He always emphasized 
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good citizenship as the ultimate aim of schools. No 
group was too small and no section of the state too 
far away when a call came to talk to the people. He 
was in constant demand in this connection. 

In my opinion, no state had a higher level of under- 
standing of schools among the people than did New 
Hampshire in those days. I think that fact accounts 
for the people’s acceptance of progressive practices in 
education without the petty criticism that often arises 
in communities when changes are made in methods of 
teaching. Some of the most progressive practices in 
teaching that have come into American schools were 
developed in New Hampshire during Morrison’s ad- 
ministration without a murmur of protest. There did 
not seem to be those belligerent and unintelligent 
groups, so often found especially in these latter days 
in conservative New England communities, who as- 
serted their beliefs in the good old ways and who could 
see no excellence in the newer procedures. 

During the years of Dr. Morrison’s state superin- 
tendency of public instruction in New Hampshire, 
some notable advancements were made in teaching 
Morrison was a unique state chief-educa- 
tional officer in the sense that he spent nearly all his 
time out in the field as superintendent, where he econ- 
tributed, by leadership and stimulation of his superin- 


practices. 


In sev- 
eral school systems, for example, a new method of 
teaching Latin was developed in which the approach 
was funetional and learning proceeded through the 
reading of Latin from the outset without a preliminary 
‘tudy of grammar. State-wide testing of Latin classes 
proved the superiority of this method in generating 
ability to read the language. In a number of school 
systems an intrinsic approach to beginning reading 
vas developed in which children learned to read in the 
same manner that they learn to understand spoken 
language, without isolated drill on word elements or 
even on words separated from their meaningful con- 
uections in sentences. These and many other innova- 
tions in teaching of which space does not permit even 
ention represented progressive developments in edu- 
tation that in those years were far in advance of their 
‘ime for a whole state system of education. 

In 1919, when Dr. Morrison went to the University 
ot Chicago as professor of education and superin- 
tndent of the laboratory schools, the scientifie move- 
ent in edueation was rapidly coming into a position 
{ dominanee throughout the country under the stimu- 
ating leadership of Charles H. Judd of Chicago and 
Edward L, Thorndike of Columbia. An outstanding 
‘dueational leader was needed at Chicago to bring the 
aboratory schools into line with the more progressive 
‘dueational thought of the contemporary period. For 
‘ome time Dr, Judd had been greatly impressed with 
Dr. Morrison’s leadership in New Hampshire and had 


tendents, to better teaching in the classroom. 
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sought to interest him in a university position. This 
time, Morrison saw the opportunity that awaited him 
in the possibility of combining university teaching 
with the development of an elementary school and a 
secondary school where he could exemplify his ideas 
under laboratory conditions. His New Hampshire 
experience was excellent preparation for this new ven- 
ture, for he had already made extensive use of an 
entire state as a laboratory for experimental develop- 
ment of progressive practices in education based upon 
sound scientific principles as far as they were known 
at that time. He did not, however, stop at what had 
been proved; he did not attempt to prove what ought 
to be by measuring what is; he formulated basie prin- 
ciples and with creative intuition he developed new 
methods and tested their results with such instruments 
as were then available. It was his experimental and 
scientifie attitude that brought him recognition in the 
opportunity to devote the best period of his life to 
teaching in the field of educational theory and practice 
and to experimentation in his laboratory schools. 

At the University of Chicago, Dr. Morrison taught 
and wrote and lectured extensively for eighteen years, 
until in 1937 he reached the retirement age and became 
a professor emeritus. During these years he wrote 
“The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School,” 
“School Finance,” “The Management of the School 
Money,” “The Evolving Common School,” “Basie Prin- 
ciples in Education,” “The Curriculum of the Common 
School,” and “American Schools: A Critical Study of 
Our School System.” At the time of his death he was 
working on “Our University Foundation.” He made 
a number of surveys of school finance and participated 
in several surveys of school systems. He also pub- 
lished a collection of his addresses, with some excerpts 
from his New Hampshire reports, under the title, 
“School and Commonwealth.” His six biennial re- 
ports in New Hampshire were book-size educational 
documents of rare penetration and educational vision. 
Their uniqueness lay in the fact that they were honest 
appraisals of education in the state; they pointed out 
faults and unsolved problems as well as excellencies. 

Dr. Morrison’s most popular book has been his 
“Practice of Teaching.” He saw two major units in 
the educational system and he recognized them as 
social institutions. They are School and University. 
“School,” in this institutional sense, is primary and 
secondary and is a continuous unit that extends to the 
end of what is commonly called the junior college. 
Primary education ends and secondary begins when 
the child has aequired certain primary learnings such 
as ability to read, normally at about the end of the 
third school year. “University” begins when the 


pupil has acquired educational maturity in School; 
but School should not be considered as preparatory 
implies 


to University. The concept, University, 
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School as an instrument of general education. Pupils 
can enter University when they have acquired self- 
dependence in study and learning; and only then ean 
they properly be called students. University is de- 
voted to the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake 
and to professional study. University has no ecurricu- 
Students ean graduate when they 
This is a great 


jum and no credits. 
can demonstrate their competency. 


conception; and it may well be the basis for the com- 
plete rebuilding of education in America and in the 


world in the postwar period. 

Soon after he became state superintendent of public 
instruction in New Hampshire, Morrison began the 
development of a system of “institutes.” These were 
not inspirational in a maudlin sense; they were edu- 
cational conferences devoted to the serious discussion 
of better teaching practices, better supervision, and 
better school organization. Throughout the school 
year Dr. Morrison lectured twice at some institute for 
teachers every Friday and took with him several other 
The whole purpose was inservice teacher- 
education. He held a two-week institute for superin- 
tendents in the summer at which strong unit-courses 
in educational psychology, teaching, supervision, and 
administration were given. Another one-week insti- 
tute for superintendents was held in the winter vaca- 
tion, devoted to the advanced professional study of 
These institutes were intensive in 


instructors. 


school problems. 
character and held morning, afternoon, and evening 
sessions. The evening meetings often continued far 
into the night in the form of small-group discussions. 
Outside educators of national standing were brought 
in for short courses, and superintendents who had 
done outstanding things in their schools also acted as 
instructors. In the last few years of his term of 
service, members of the augmented staff of the state 
education department served as instructors. 

As a result of Morrison’s leadership, many school 
systems began to develop experimental practices in 
teaching. Several of these systems became experi- 
mental laboratories and were visited systematically by 
Morrison for conferences with superintendent and 
teachers. After visiting schools all day, talking to 
the teaching staff after school in a two-hour seminar, 
and discussing what he had seen with the superin- 
tendent in his room at the hotel until the small hours 
of the morning, Dr. Morrison would write a detailed 
commentary to the superintendent, which was often 
a rare educational document in the character of its 
analysis of the teaching practices that he had observed. 
It was a valuable experience for young superintendents 
to be thus associated with his stimulating thinking. 

The idea by which Morrison is best known is prob- 
ably his principle of unit-learning. His institutional 
conception of the school and the curriculum of general 
education, together with his learning unit, are ideas 
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that are capable of making a significant transforma. 
tion in the theory and the practice of teaching when 
properly understood in terms of his own conception, 
His idea of the nature of personality and its integra. 
tion as the objective of education has far greater pos- 
sibilities than have yet been realized in educational] 
practice. His discussion of the psychology of conduet 
and the establishment of conduct attitudes as the basis 
of moral education has never been equaled for clarity 
and penetration. His proposal touching the structure 
of American education, with School and University as 
major institutions and supplemented by Technological 
Institute, is something to which to give serious eon- 
sideration in the postwar educational and cultural 
reconstruction in America and the world. The place 
and the larger function of the arts in edueation is in 
line with a growing consensus of opinion and carries 
the conception forward to a higher level of under- 
standing. Under this thinking, for example, music js 
a major institution and an essential part of the cur- 
riculum in School as well as University. His chapter 
on the social foundations of the curriculum and of 
education in general, with his interpretation of the 
meaning of culture and civilization, constitutes, in the 
opinion of the writer, one of the best statements of its 
kind that has ever been made. These are but samples 
of the underlying philosophy of education which are 
found in Dr. Morrison’s writings. It is the belief of 
the writer that they are major contributions to think- 
ing in the twentieth century. 


Harry A. Brown, 
Former New Hampshire Deputy State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
NEEDHAM, MASs. 


FURTHER COMMENTS ON THE COLLEGE- 
FRATERNITY PROBLEM 

Many thanks for printing Allen W. Porterfield’s 
“The Hereafter of College Fraternities” (ScHoow AND 
Society, March 31). It is a most interesting and 
provocative article. How some of the Greeks, s0- 
called, will gnash their teeth! Of course, most of 
them will never see the article. 

I have ealled it to the attention of several of my 
fraters and the fight is on. 

No one ean well deny that fraternities and sororities 
have made definite contributions to our system, or lack 
of system, of higher education. They have certain 
values which we must conserve. Mr. Porterfield is on 
solid ground, however, when he says that we have t00 
many of these organizations. 

There are too many social, national Greek-letter 0 
cieties, too many so-called professional fraternities, 
and too many honor societies. We need fewer and 
better of all of the three varieties. 

What should be done? by whom? how? Let's have 
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some much-needed mergers, absorptions, and disband- 
ings. Let’s destroy the high membership fee and 
high-priced-jewelry rackets. Let’s make membership 
synomonous with culture and refinement. 

“By whom? how? It is time for the leaders of the 
“Greck world” to begin to accomplish something very 
worth while. 

GEORGE ALLEN ODGERS 
PROFESSOR OF HUMANITIES, 


LINFIELD COLLEGE, 
MCMINNVILLE, ORE. 


“PASSING ALL PUPILS”: ANOTHER 
COMMENTARY 


May I add one man’s opinion to the discussion on 
“Passing All Pupils” (ScHooL AND Society, May 20, 
1944, December 23, 1944)? As a teacher, I disagree 
with Henry Brechbill’s comments; as a father, I also 
disagree. 

As a teacher: “group teaching” can be adequate but 
never “good teaching.” Given “good teaching” (indi- 
vidual), no pupil above the rating of moron should 
fail. Any such failure is more the fault of the teacher 
than the pupil. “Good teaching” is rarely possible 
with more than 20 pupils per teacher. If communi- 
ties want “good teaching,” they must pay for it by 
lirmg enough teachers to keep the right proportion. 
Most communities do not want it that much. 

As a college teacher, I never want to have a class 
with more than 10 to 15 students. So I stay in the 
small institutions where that is possible. In more 
than 10 years of teaching, I have failed less than half 


Research. 
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a dozen individuals. In each ease I still feel that I 
failed more than they did. My methods include a 
combination of interesting the student—and “sitting 
on” him until he learns. I am hired to teach, and 
teaching on one hand without corresponding learning 
on the other is a job only half done and not worth 
doing at all. 
stand for it. 
As a father: 


No teacher deserving the name would 


my first-grader son moved in midterm 
from one school to another. In the first one, he re- 
ceived only “adequate” rating, and seemed to us to be 
making little or no progress. In the second, the 
teacher has discussed him with us several times, show- 
ing her interest, and his rating is at, or close to, the 
top of his class. His faults might have made him 
fail, had not the teacher and his parents ironed them 
out and discussed the best methods of correcting them. 
The first teacher failed. 
present class is about 35 pupils, a slight percentage 
larger than in his previous schools. 

Conelusion: I with Professor Brechbill’s 
statement that high-school (or any other) pupils 
should not be passed unless they deserve it, but I 
disagree heartily with his implication throughout the 
article that there will always be some who will not 


Enrollment in my son’s 


agree 


deserve it—unless he wants to stand up for poor 
teaching. And, in my opinion, good teaching results 
in every pupil’s living up to the best in his ability, 
with anything less being pretty close to poor teaching. 
JAMES G. JOHNSON 
TEACHER OF JOURNALISM, 
EVANSVILLE (IND.) COLLEGE 





THE CORRELATION BETWEEN TWO TESTS 
OF ACADEMIC APTITUDE 

Many correlations between tests of general intel- 
gence, or academic aptitude, have been reported dur- 
ug the past 25 years, but seldom have the correlations 
en based upon more than 200 or 300 cases, at the 
uost. It may, therefore, be of some general interest 
i) make available for two of the most widely used 
uademic-aptitude tests two correlations, each based 
ipon approximately 1,000 cases. 

The correlations between the scores made on the 
ACE Psychological Examination, College Freshman 
idition, and the Otis Self-Administering Test of 
Mental Ability, Higher Examination, by two groups 
it independent-school pupils are shown in Table I. 
the means and standard deviations are also given for 
mparative purposes. 

Many years of experience at the Educational Ree- 
ds Bureau have shown that the College Freshman 
dition of the psychological examination is of suit- 


TABLE I 
CORRELATIONS OF SCORES OF TWO GROUPS OF INDEPENDENT- 
SCHOOL PUPILS ON THE ACE PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMI- 
NATION AND THE OTIS SELF-ADMINISTERING 
TEST OF MENTAL ABILITY 





Number 
Tests of r 
cases 


P.E. Mean 8.D. 





ACHE Psychological Exam., 1,024 .819+ .007 
1941 College Fresh. 
Edition vs. Otis Self- 
Admin. Test, Higher D. 


101.29 23.78 


54.75 9.90 


ACE Psychological Exam., 
1942 College Fresh. 
Edition vs. Otis Self- 
Admin. Test, Higher A. 


1,006 .781+.008 98.90 


55.73 





able difficulty for the pupils in the secondary grades 
of independent schools. The pupils whose scores con- 
tributed to the correlations were distributed through 
Grades IX to XII, inclusive. It may be thought that 
the use of the scores of pupils scattered through four 
grades has created exceptional variability and has 


thus raised the correlation coefficients. However, the 
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group does not seem to be more variable than the 
college-freshman population for which the ACE test 
was designed. The means and standard deviations 
of the psychological test scores of college freshmen 
as reported by the American Council on Education 


are as follows: 


Standard 





Edition Cases Mean seokadlion 
1941 70,273 105.49 25.69 
1942 49,020 102.37 24.82 








For each edition, the means and standard deviations 
of the college-freshman scores are slightly higher than 
those of the scores made by the two groups of inde- 
pendent-school pupils. It is probable, of course, that 
the standard deviations of the scores of freshmen in 
individual colleges would tend to be somewhat smaller 
than those based on combined distributions for more 








than 250 colleges. 

These data indicate that where the sampling is 
fairly wide the correlation between the ACE Psycho- 
logical Examination and the Otis Self-Administering 
Test of Mental Ability is approximately .8. It is 
obvious that the two tests have much in common, 
although the correlation between them is not as high 
as the correlation between different forms of either 
of these tests, which ordinarily fall within the range, 
.90 to .95. 





ArTHUR E. TRAXLER 


EDUCATIONAL RECORDS BUREAU, 
New York 19 
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BLACK, JoHN D. (Editor). The War and Our Minds. 

Pp. 32. Distributed by Dorothy Ann Booz, 2705 East- 
wood Ave., Evanston, Ill. 1945. 
A symposium by “six young men now engaged in prosecut- 
ing the war at home and abroad.” Following a similur 
symposium of last year, “Title to Tomorrow,” the writers 
of this booklet continue to discuss what each regards 4s 
“his personal obligation’ in seeking a solution of the 
world’s problems after the war. 


Compton, Kart T. National Security Supported by I. 
Scientific Research, II. Universal Military Training 
Pp. 19. The Technology Press, Cambridge, Mass. 
1945. 

An address given on the occasion of the conferring of the 
American Design Award by Lord and Taylor, New York 
City, April 19, 1945. 











LAWRENCE, ARMON JAY. ‘‘A Vocabulary of Business 
and Economie Terms of Popular Usage,’’ Bulletin of 
the Bureau of School Service, University of Kentucky. 
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Pp. 133. Published by the university. 1945. 50¢ 
This study lists “terms with business and economic mea 
ings” based on “nontechnical literature of high cireula. 
tion” and records frequencies in the use of the terms, __ 


6 
Proceedings, Western College Association, 1944-45, 


43. Published by the association, Pomona College 
Claremont, Calif. 1945. ; 


Addresses on present industrial and population trends in 
California and their significance to higher education. 





RoBeRTS, ARTHUR 8. (Chairman). Annual Report of the 
Secondary Education Board, 1944. Pp. 37. Office of 
the Secondary Education Board, Milton, Mass, 1945, 


TRENT, W. W. (Director). Standards for Schoolhouse 
Construction. Pp. ix+84. Division of School House 
Planning, State Department of Education, Charleston 
5, W. Va. 1945. $1.00. 

Assistance in the preparation of the brochure was given 
to the West Virginia Council on Schoolhouse Construction 
by national workers interested in this problem of the free 
schools. 

6 

WOELLNER, ROBERT C., AND M. AURILLA Woop. Require 
ments for Certification of Teachers and Administrator. 
(for Elementary Schools, Secondary Schools, Junio 
Colleges). Tenth Edition, 1945-46. Unpaged. The 
University of Chicago Press. 1945. $2.25, 





THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 200 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hanees good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
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